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old music-hall. It sang and told, without
finesse, of tripe, kippers, mothers-in-law, lodgers
and adultery, garters and lingerie. It put no
burnished gleam or rose-pink twilight of art on
these things. It did not dress them in evening
clothes. It presented them in their everyday
earthiness and left it at that. The only comedy it
knew was the elemental comedy of disaster.
The only drama it knew concerned A Woman's
Honour. But it was rich mixture, dug direct
from English soil, To-day there is little soil
from which to dig it. Classes no longer live in
their own tight compartments, and, as I said
earlier, individual and typical oddity have been
obliterated. Without them, music-hall of the
kind we middle-aged people knew cannot live.
It may survive, but only, I think, as the fair and
the circus survive, or Punch and Judy.
What chiefly comes to mind when thinking of
music-hall is its songs. I don't know what was in
the air at that time, from 1897 to 1909, but all
the songs I remember, especially the wildly
comic songs, had in their melodies a pathos that
beat unbearably on the heart. They were songs
intended to rouse Homeric laughter^ or to prod
you with memories of rude and raffish nights in
the West End; and all they did was to play upon
the nerves with a Verlaine tristesse. The airs
of those songs, when I recall them, evoke for
me the sadness of London streets in October